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alone. Yet many parts are covered with dense jungle,
tenanted only by wild animals, while others are either
barren wastes, uninhabitable swampy tracts, or rugged
uplands, necessarily but very thinly peopled. Hence the
density in the more populous alluvial and cultivated
districts is much higher than might be supposed even
from these astonishing figures. Such teeming multitudes,
which the official returns show to be steadily increasing,
especially in Bengal (including Behar), could not possibly
be supported even in these exuberant lands except on the
most frugal diet, and as a matter of fact rice, the cheapest
of all grains, forms the staple, in many cases almost the
exclusive, article of food for the great majority through-
out the Ganges basin.

In this basin are comprised, besides the lowland
plains, extensive highland tracts, consisting in the north
chiefly of the outer Himalayan ridges, and in the south of
the more advanced spurs and offshoots of the Yindhyas,
which near Benares and other points approach to within
a few miles of the Ganges. About Darjiling, in British
Sikkim, the hills rise to elevations of from 6000 to 8000
feet, commanding a view of Kanchinjinga (28,156 feet),
lying 45 miles due north on the frontier of Tibet and
independent Sikkim. These Darjiling hills are extremely
interesting, not only for their magnificent scenery and
glorious vegetation, but also as forming the "divide"
between the Ganges and Brahmaputra basins and between
the Hindu and Buddhist religious worlds.

It would be difficult to conceive a greater contrast
than that which exists between these cool or cold moun-
tains and the watery plains of the Lower Ganges, whence
we pass by a natural transition to the still more watery
region of the-Lower Brahmaputra valley. All this low-
lying tract, as far east as the Garo hills and British
Burma, is included in the Bengal Provinces, which thus
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